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m life, and leaves his boyhood behind him, the gifts
which he has stored up for himself become of less
value. At the university, with all his hard work, he can-
not contend against those who have worshipped know-
ledge with a more jealous love. He misses the broad
and convenient highway, with its symmetrical milestones
and its regular relays of official plaudits. He has to make
mjj way either across country where he must choose his
own line over ban^s and fences, or, still worse, through a
primeval forest of unregulated study, not yet subdued
and made accessible for the passage of man. The most
valuable part of university training, the clash of mind
upon mind, is closed to him, because his studies do not
represent ideas to his intelligence, and he has never been
accustomed to regard the things he has had to learn except
as a wholesome exercise, to be varied with other exercises
of a different kind. The tripos and the schools awaken
his ardour, but he soon finds that even in them some-
thing more than, mechanical plodding is necessary for
success. In the world he is not likely to make much of a
figure unless chance gives him scope for active enterprise.
If this is a fair picture of the public boarding-school
system, can we regard it as satisfactory? It may be
answered that although the few may lose something, the
many have been gainers, that our public schools have
been entirely reformed, that the idleness and dissipation
common thirty or forty years ago exist no longer. But
hi all questions of the higher education we must consider
not the many but the few, we must test our system by
seeing whether it is really capable of producing work of
irst-rate excellence. In the words of Mr. F. D. Maurice,1
'All experience is against the notion that the means to

1 Quoted by J. S. Mill in his article on * Civilisation,' from the
novel of * Eustace Conway.'